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WE OFFER 


ERIODS of controversy and of strife always have the 
drawback that the defense also must take up an opposing 
position and must above all protect the particular aspect 
of doctrine under attack; and this entails that other 
aspects are more or less neglected. This was the case too 

when the reformers of the sixteenth century attacked the Catholic 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass and maintained that the Mass 
is not a sacrifice at all, that it is not an act by whose performance 
we can please God. 

Catholic theologians hastened to defend the sacrifice, and more 
especially that aspect of it which constituted the inner core of the 
Catholic doctrine of sacrifice, which, moreover, was easiest to de- 
fend because of the scriptural arguments that could be adduced. 
They showed that holy Mass is indeed the sacrifice of Christ, the 
renewal of His sacrifice on the cross: by virtue of the institution 
of Christ, His flesh and blood are present on the altar in the sepa- 
rate species, which of themselves already indicate that a sacrifice has 
taken place. Hence too the Council of Trent defined that in holy 
Mass the same sacrificing priest is active as on the cross, namely, 
Christ the Lord, who now as then offers Himself; only the manner 
of offering is different. 

Thereby without doubt the essence of the Catholic doctrine and 
practice of the sacrifice of the Mass was clearly outlined and secured 
for the faithful. And if as a consequence Catholic piety now con- 
centrated by preference on these thoughts and based its devotion on 
them, it was surely a sound and solid piety. The faithful realized 
that here the sacrifice of Calvary is being renewed: the Mass is 
therefore the memorial of the passion of Christ. 

In previous centuries, during the middle ages, popular devotion 
to the Mass had already concerned itself above all with such 
thoughts. In fact, people had learned to regard the entire process 
of the Mass celebration as a dramatic representation of the life 
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and sufferings of Jesus: each separate action was supposed to recall 
a given happening on our Lord’s redemptive journey from His 
birth to His resurrection and ascension. These ideas now revived 
and they continued to be held. 

But a more vivid realization was now especially gained that a 
sacrifice actually takes place upon the altar, offered by Christ, a 
sacrifice with the fourfold purpose of adoring and thanking, of 
petitioning and atoning. And hence it became a cherished custom 
to offer holy Mass to the heavenly Father in adoration and thanks- 
giving, in petition for all needs, and in atonement for the sins of 
the world. 

As already stated: to take part in holy Mass in this manner is 
without question sound piety. But one must also add that thereby 
the content of holy Mass is by no means exhausted; that in fact 
the real meaning of the celebration of Mass is not even clearly 
grasped. 

What was our Lord’s intention in giving us the sacrifice of the 
Mass? Surely it was not merely that we, born after His time, would 
nevertheless have the possibility after the event of being present at 
His sacrifice (since we could not be witnesses on Golgotha), and 
thus by prayer and worship receive a share in the blessings of the 
cross. Rather what He intended was, undoubtedly, that we offer 
together with Him that sacrifice which He everywhere and in all 
times places in our midst. On the cross He offered alone; on the 
altar He desires to offer with His Church. 

That this latter viewpoint is correct is borne out by the entire 
liturgy of the Mass, both in its construction and in its texts. Its 
prayers are all composed as prayers of the Church or of the priest. 
Only in the Consecration is Christ Himself the bearer of the action. 
At the Consecration Christ, through the mouth of the priest, con- 
secrates and changes bread and wine and thereby offering anew 
His body and blood presents them to the heavenly Father. 
But already in the words immediately following, it is again the 
Church who prays and acts — as in fact she co-spoke and co-acted 
through the priest (who continued to be also her representative) in 
the very Consecration itself. With humble confidence she now 
approaches before God’s majesty: ‘‘Unde et memores: wherefore we 
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WE OFFER 


are mindful . . . and offer unto Thy most excellent Majesty of 
Thy gifts and presents, a pure Victim .. .” 


All the prayers and actions preceding the Consecration were so 
to speak the ascent up the holy mount on which these most signifi- 
cant words are spoken. At the foot of the altar the Church cleansed 
herself of the dust of everyday; after that she prayed; she lovingly 
steeped herself in the accounts of her Lord’s life and work which 
have been preserved to us; she brought the gifts of this earth to 
the altar and thereby already placed into this symbol of our 
earthly existence an expression of her homage to the Creator; she 
intoned the song of praise and thanksgiving and gathered heaven 
and earth about the altar. And now she gives utterance to what, 
according to its essence, has already taken place at the moment of 
Consecration: We offer unto Thee . . . look mercifully upon these 
our gifts, receive them upon Thy heavenly altar, and grant to us, 
who partake thereof, the fulness of Thy blessing and grace. 

The Eucharist is accordingly the sacrifice which Christ and, 
together with Him, His Church offers daily and in every place. But 
we must ask further: Who is this Church that offers with Christ? 
Is it the pope and his bishops? Is it the clergy, whose vocation it is 
to celebrate the liturgy? Or is the Church that offers in holy Mass 
a superterrestrial, a most sacred but also a somewhat vague entity, 
which indeed embraces all Christians who acknowledge the pope 
as their visible head, but which nevertheless is mysteriously dis- 
tinct from the visible ensemble of the faithful — distinct, as the 
gold background is distinct from the picture painted upon it? 

No, the Church who with Christ offers in holy Mass is simply 
we ourselves; it is all those who here and now are gathered to- 
gether in this house of God with the priest at their head, it is this 
congregation of St. James or of St. Michael — who of course do 
not stand isolated in the world but have living union with all 
Catholic Christendom toto orbe terrarum, and above all with their 
visible head in Rome, and even with the angels and saints in 
heaven. 


This too is clearly expressed in the rite of the Mass celebration. 
The priest does not content himself merely with praying in the 
plural: We praise Thee, we thank Thee, we Thy servants and 
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Thy holy people offer unto Thee, etc. He specifically and directly 
calls upon all those present with him in the house of God, and he 
does so with special insistence precisely when the actual celebration 
instituted by Christ is about to begin. Previously already, before 
beginning the collect, he had invited them with the word 
“Oremus.” But now, when he commences the great thanksgiving 
prayer from which the sacrifice itself issues forth, he not only bids 
them, “‘Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro,"’ but emphasizes the 
point by adding, “‘Sursum corda.”” And, as earlier with the ’’Do- 
minus vobiscum,’’ he each time waits for the answer, the “Yes’’ of 
those present: ““Habemus ad Dominum. . . . Dignum et justum 
est,”’ and then only does he proceed with the prayer of thanksgiving 
which becomes the prayer of sacrifice: ““Te igitur petimus .. . uti 
accepta habeas .. .” 


And when the sacrifice has been accomplished and the prayet 
is brought to its conclusion with the solemn doxology, then once 
again the assembled faithful are called upon to give voice to their 
approval and to their participation by an “Amen.” This is the 
“‘amen” of which Christians from earliest times have been so proud, 
for in it their sharing in the priesthood of Christ finds expression. 
It is not an accident that St. Justin the Martyr (d. about 165) 
mentions it twice in his brief description of the Mass celebration of 
his day. 

The faithful here present should offer the holy sacrifice together 
with the priest and with Christ. That we do not err in this inter- 
pretation is abundantly clear from Pope Pius XII’s encyclical on 
the liturgy, Mediator Dei. In it the Holy Father develops at length 
the idea that in holy Mass the people offer together with the priest, 
and bases his teachiing on that of the great theologians and above 
all on the Mass prayers themselves. 

In its light, too, one can more readily understand why the Com- 
munion of the faithful should if at all possible take place during 
holy Mass itself and, preferably, from hosts consecrated at this 
very sacrifice. For holy Communion is the crowning of the Mass 
celebration. The people’s concurrence in the sacrifice which Christ 
has presently offered through the ministry of the priest, and their 
deliberate uniting of themselves with this sacrifice of perfect hom- 
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WE OFFER 


age to the heavenly Father, can have no clearer expression than 
when the assembled congregation now receives the sacrificial Food 
from the altar of sacrifice, and thus becomes one with Him who is 
their High-priest and Victim. 

The more one meditates upon these thoughts, the more one 
senses the dignity conferred upon a Christian. But all the more, 
too, does one begin to realize the moral task imposed, and the 
height of the ideal towards which he must strive. That we Chris- 
tians have a sacrifice with which we can honor God, is in itself 
not yet anything extraordinary. Nearly all peoples of the ancient 
world had sacrifices; they were not content with calling upon God 
by words and prayers, but sought also through gifts to give ex- 
pression to their worship. In the case of Christianity, it would ob- 
viously have to be a specially chosen, an especially noble gift; the 
blood of oxen and he-goats and the hecatombs of ancient divine 
cults would not suffice. 

But could it not have been a gift of precious wine poured out 
in holy places, or the gift of incense burning on coals of fire and 
ascending to God in sweet fragrance? No, Christ willed that His 
brothers would offer no less a sacrifice than that which He Himself 
had offered to the heavenly Father, and He willed that they offer 
it together with Him. Day after day, He as it were summons us 
in montem sanctum suum, to His holy mount, where He wishes no 
longer to pray alone as once during the quiet nights of Palestine, 
and He places in our trembling hands His own. sacrifice, that with 
Him we may together offer it to the Father —- as the smail child 
places its hands into those of its mother and together ‘with her 
reverently offers to God one prayer. 


But why must every day have such an exalted and heavenly 
sacrifice that we are hardly able to carry it. with our weak hands? 
Sacrifice is the outward expression of inner sentiment. Without a 
corresponding disposition, the sacrifice would be lie. Whoever offers 
sacrifice to God wishes thereby to express, at the very least, that he 
recognizes Him as the supreme Lord and intends to submit to His 
laws. But this does not suffice in the case of a Christian when he 
offers sacrifice. More is demanded of a Christian, and hence too 
His sacrifice must be of a higher kind. ‘‘Be perfect as your heavenly 
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Father is perfect," He has been commanded. And again, ‘‘Love 
one another as I have loved you!’’ A Christian is expected to make 
prevail in himself more and more those sentiments which ever ani- 
mated and still animate His divine Master. St. Paul exhorts him: 
“Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. 
2:5), and then proceeds to paint the glorious picture of the Son 
of God who selflessly assumed the form of a servant and for us 
became obedient unto the death of the cross. 

And this is precisely what every celebration of Mass presents to 
our view: the Savior who surrenders the last shred of His being 
in order to glorify the Father, and who does so out of merciful 
love for men, in order to save them in the very moment when they 
reject Him. It is in order that we may now gradually learn from 
Him to do in like manner that Christ invites us daily to offer His 
sacrifice with Him. Here in full truth is realized the Old Testament 
description of the eagle coaxing her brood to test their wings 
(Deut. 32:11). Perhaps her young flock at first lack courage; they 
feel more safe and protected in their warm nest. But finally they 
are carried away by the bold sweep of their mother’s flight and 
themselves venture the ascent into the sun. So too our hearts may 
one day catch fire from the sparks which the burning heart of the 
God-Man is ever sending forth; or rather, Christ must every morn- 
ing kindle us anew that our hearts grow not cold nor weaken 
with the exharstion of everyday’s burden. 

“Christians are a holy people, a plebs sancta, set apart from the 
world, sanctified in the blood of Christ. Yet more, they are a 
people called to holiness, a people that must constantly strive to 
be made whole, to become saints; they may never grow weary to 
iabor step by 3tep to achieve likeness with that primal exemplar 
of sanctity that shines forth for them in Christ. And the school of 
sanctity, in which they must learn to put on Christ, is the sacrifice 
which they offer in union with Him. As St. Augustine says: In 
the daily Offering the Church through Him learns to offer herself 
(City of God X, 20). 


JOSEF A. JUNGMANN, S.J. 
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BECOMING ARTICULATE 


HE Catholic layman is often accused of being inarticulate. 

The accusation is true, and his inarticulateness is one 

of the marks of his proletarian status. As a matter of 

fact he is inarticulate in a far deeper and more disas- 

trous sense than those who charge him with it realize. 

What they usually mean is that he is unable to defend the Faith, 

to give an answer to questioners, to make converts, and to pro- 

pound the encyclicals. But that is only the outside edge of the 

matter. It is merely symptomatic. The central difficulty is not that 

the layman is unable to express himself religiously to his fellow 

men; it is that he is unable to express himself religiously to God 

and to himself. There being this inarticulateness at the center, one 
could hardly expect fluency at the circumference. 

But this same layman is not inarticulate in other matters. Just 
listen to him explaining a football game! Watch him when he is 
‘selling’ an idea at a board meeting! Eavesdrop while he is talking 
to a person he loves! There will be no lack of fluency. It is only in 
the things of God that he is dumb. 

We are here faced with a fundamental problem, for the inartic- 
ulateness of the laity is a barrier standing in the way of most of 
what we Catholics hope to do. We cannot build a Catholic culture 
out of inertness. Neither can we present to our fellow countrymen 
the full Catholic life if we don’t know what it is. Our efforts fail; 
our Church societies limp; there is a general air of futility about 
parish life. We can get our people all excited over a carnival but 
not over the Redemption. And all this semi-failure comes back to 
the condition of the layman. 

For this road-block which stands at the threshold of our enter- 
prise there is no one simple manner of disposal. We must attack 
it from all sides, and with all the implements we can invent or 
hire or borrow. The layman has been a long time coming to this 
condition of passivity and he will be a long time in leaving it. 
But the sooner we begin to do something about it the better. There 
is one line of action that I would like to suggest now. 
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It is of course obvious that there is an intimate cotinection be- 
tween one’s store of ideas and one’s vocabulary. A small treasury 
of words at one’s disposal indicates a lack of ideas behind them. 
When a student says to us, in answer to a question, “I know it 
but I can’t say it,” we doubt his knowledge. We know that at 
best his thought is vague and unformed. 


The pioneers of thought have to create a vocabulary to express 
what they are thinking, but even they often find that their ideas 
do not reach precision until they have succeeded in getting them 
down in words. And for the rest of us the words are the means 
whereby we enter into the thoughts of the pioneers. The words 
come into our mind first, and we gradually grow to appreciate 
their meaning. Thus our vocabulary is not only the measure of the 
extent of our thinking. It is at the same time the means by which 
our thinking is expressed to ourselves and to others. And besides 
this it is a way in which our thinking is enriched. And it is not 
only in thinking that words have importance, but in all man’s 
activities that are above the animal level — in loving, in aspiring, 
in sorrowing. Everywhere words are creative, and a lack of words 
inhibitive. Even in mystical experience, where the soul so far out- 
distances words that it cannot express what it has seen, there seems 
to be a need on the part of the mystic to use words as far as they 
will go. 

This relation of words to what is specifically human in man 
leads us to some very important conclusions in the field of educa- 
tion. One conclusion is that the vocabulary used in teaching must 
be kept slightly in advance of the student’s mastery of it. In read- 
ing and in conversation there should always be some concepts with 
which the student is not yet familiar, words whose meaning he 
has not yet fully made his own. Of course there must not be too 
many of these. The new words are the fore-runner of new knowl- 
edge, but they must not run too far ahead or the knowledge cannot 
catch up. Another, and negative, conclusion would be that it is 
very bad pedagogical practice to fail to present to the student an 
adequate vocabulary in any field of learning in which you expect 
him to advance. If you keep his vocabulary in the nursery rhyme 
stage, it will be hard for him to get beyond this stage in his think- 
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ing, in his hoping, and in his rejoicing. If you limit the words he 
knows, you limit the ideas he has. 

Would it be too much to say that the inarticulateness of the 
laity is partially due to the fact that they have been for generations 
subject to this very bad pedagogical practice? Can we honestly say 
that they have been presented with a vocabulary much beyond the 
vocabulary. 


This bad practice, if bad it is, is so old that it is almost hal- 
lowed in the minds of many of us. Indeed, we are still suffering 
from the Barbarian Invasions of the fifth century. The Barbarian 
German was a man of few concepts and most of those unChristian. 
It seemed hopeless to try to give him a Christian education such as 
the Graeco-Roman had received. The only thing to do was to 
| teach him some simple moral rules, some simple prayers, and some 
simple doctrinal formulas and to receive him into the sacramental 
life of the Church. He was taught the bare minimum of a Christian 
nursery rhyme stage? 













































It would be wrong to underestimate the effectiveness of this 
method for the salvation of the souls of that type of people. But 
it is flying in the face of all the evidence to think that this method, 
venerable though it may be, continues to be effective now that it is 
applied to an altogether different kind of person. If a man has the 
mastery of a set of three hundred words and the concepts expressed 
by them, and if social conditions are such that that supply of 
concepts will last him his whole life without any need of additions, 
then a narrow circle of religious ideas may be adequate to him. 
If in his social milieu there is no speculative thought and no desire 
for new experiences, and there is a general acceptance of the cus- 
tomary, then these ideas can be presented in formulas to be learned. 
But in a world where men have a large vocabulary and are inter- 
ested in new concepts, new experiences, new impressions, and where 
it is customary to question and to reject, then religion must be 
presented with a wealth of concept, of inspiration and of imagery; 
and it must be presented experiently. 

How is it that the present-day layman is taught? 

In the first place there is the catechism. This is a set of formulas, 
drawn up in order, stating in very careful language the central 
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truths of religion. In the catechism accuracy rather than adequacy 
is the goal, and an accuracy aimed at avoiding certain errors which 
have been proposed in the past. The catechism is a wonderful ref- 
erence work for checking ideas as to their correctness. It offers an 
excellent system for ordering religious concepts. But it presupposes 
a wide range of religious revelation and religious experience, nor 
does it generate either. For instance, in divine revelation a great 
many things are said about God and man. A vast number of ideas 
on both subjects are presented to us; and they are presented in 
many ways — in history, in poetry, in advice, and in symbolism. 
It would seem evident that since God has used these ways to reveal 
Himself, He would wish us to take advantage of all of them in 
order to understand Him. 


The catechism is an ordering and an outlining of what we 
should know about God and man. It is a pointing out of the most 
important truths of the Faith and an arranging of them in a sys- 
tem. It serves a very important pedagogical purpose as such for 
those who already have acquired a wide religious vocabulary with 
accompanying ideas. But as a means of presenting religion to the 
student there can be much said against it, for religion cannot be 
presented as a sum total of the answers to a lot of questions. 


Let us take an example. A tiny child who has been brought up 
in a home where people pray and talk about God and recognize 
His presence will have been acquiring ideas of religion along with 
his other ideas. These ideas may be somewhat mixed up, and some 
of them may be wrong. The beginner’s catechism serves him very 
well as a means of correcting mistakes and of giving him a concep- 
tion of the relative importance of the ideas that he holds. But if 
he comes to us altogether innocent of any knowledge of God, the 
questions and answers of the catechism will remain just questions 
and answers. The concepts that he gets from them will not strike 
in unless they are made alive by his initiation into the larger circle 
of Christian ideas. 

It is in the initiation of our young people into this larger circle 
of ideas that our most notable failure is found. Our catechetical 
teaching, when successful, can make them fairly satisfactory theo- 
logians and moralists. But it cannot make them people of prayer. 
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It cannot prepare them adequately for eucharistic worship. The 
catechism can teach them to know about God but not to know God. 

The acquaintance with prayer and worship can be presented by 
a vocabulary just as theology can. In either case the vocabulary 
may fail in its purpose, of course, but in either case it can succeed. 
We have been much more successful in giving our people a language 
of theology than in giving them a language of prayer. Here may 
be the basic reason for their inarticulateness. 

Why have we not taught an adequate vocabulary of prayer life? 
Why do we approach the problem as though we were dealing with 
fifth century Germanic soldiers? May I, subject to correction from 
every quarter of course, hazard a guess? 

May it not be partly due to an ideal of simplicity which has 
lasted long past its time? For so long the aim of teaching was to 
adapt everything to the most extremely simple man, that a groove 
was formed in that direction. We have got out of this groove to 
some extent in theology but not in our prayer life. When we talk 
of prayer we always seem to be thinking of the Breton peasant — 
but just how many Breton peasants are there in your parish? We 
regard it as a positive triumph when we have worked out a little 
devotional service which can be used by people who can’t read — 
but how many people do you know who can’t read? The kind of 
people that we deal with are complex, though not very deep. They 
read the Sunday papers and listen to the radio. They have a large 
vocabulary and a great fund of half-baked ideas. A devotional 
vocabulary made up of words of one syllable will not do for them. 


And may not our inadequacy in the language of prayer also 
be partially due to the fact that we have so stressed the give-and- 
receive aspect of our life with God that we have largely ignored 
all else? Look at our religious magazines. How much of their space 
is taken up with formulas for obtaining “favors,” and thanks- 
givings for “‘favors’’ received! And how much of our off-the- 
record teaching is concerned with the particular ‘‘effectiveness”’ of 
this or that prayer formula! Prayer is considered to be a powerful 
instrument for getting what we want. We have a vocabulary, al- 
though a narrow one, in that realm, but in other realms of prayer 
there is little. 
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Then there is perhaps another reason for our inarticulateness in 
the language of prayer, a reason which I mention with diffidence 
because 1 am treading on ground that is sacred for many people. 
This is the common practice of praying by saying well-known 
prayer formulas ‘‘with intention”’ instead of using language which 
specifically expresses that intention. When we desire a favor we 
say a certain number of Our Father's and Hail Mary’s and Glory 
Be’s. When we give thanks for the favor we repeat the frocess, 
and when we perform our penance after confession we do it again. 
Some of us can live our whole lives, and pray fervently every 
day, and never use any but these prayers. Our vocabulary of prayer, 
and consequently the range of our concepts in this sphere, is re- 
stricted to the limited number of words found there. If I speak 
critically of this way of praying it is not because of its effect with 
God, but because of its effect on us. There are a myriad other con- 
cepts in the richness of the life of prayer. It would certainly be well 
for us to become acquainted with them by using them. 


There is an ancient principle which we hear of in the history of 
dogma: Lex orandi, lex credendi. This may be translated freely, 
“‘what we say in prayer indicates what we believe.”” As a dogmatic 
principle it means of course that the belief of the Church may be 
inferred from the language she uses in her liturgy. But the saying 
also has a very real psychological significance for the individual. 
The language that we use in prayer, insofar as we have made it 
our own, is an indication of how far we have come in the know!- 
edge of God. And more than that, the language that we use in 
prayer has a positive effect in raising us up nearer and nearer to 
the understanding and appreciation of the ideas expressed by it. 


Therefore it is most important to surround the Christian from 
the cradle to the grave with a rich vocabulary of prayer. The child 
must be introduced to it before he can understand much of it. He 
can learn the words early, and grow up to their meaning gradually; 
and who among us can say that even in a lifetime we have got all 
there is of their meaning? And the vocabulary must express all 
sides of prayer — not only petition and thanksgiving, but peni- 
tence and rejoicing and adoration and trust and humility, and, 
what is difficult for us, sacrificial worship. The child can learn, 
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BECOMING ARTICULATE 


and learn early, the classic expression of the various aspects of 
Christian experience, so that he may have in his possession the 
means for becoming articulate in them. 

Where is this classic expression found? In the Scriptures and in 
the liturgy. Here is the treasure which contains everything that is 
needful, if it is only used. 

And how is this treasure to be used? In every way possible. 

First at home. And through the medium of song. Things are 
learned easier if they are sung. You can work a long time teaching 
your children (and yourself) a psalm, and even then you are likely 
not to remember it correctly. But start singing it to the eighth 
tone, and you have it after a few times. A psalm of praise in the 
morning sung to the fourth tone, and Magnificat before dinner to 
the fifth, the Benedictus to the sixth, and so on. The tone fastens 
down the psalm or canticle so that we can appropriate it better. 

You do not have to teach these things by main strength. Start 
singing them yourself, and you will soon hear others doing it all 
unconsciously. And as they sing they are laying up for themselves 
treasure whose richness they will one day begin to make their own. 
I well remember a day when I was working down cellar, and 
singing the while. My two year old daughter sitting on the stairs 
said, ‘Sing Salve Regina.”’ I did not know she knew it, but I said, 
“Sing it with me,”’ and she did, perfectly. 

Then there are the hymns, official and unofficial. What a wealth 
of prayer language can be conveyed by them! ““O Come, Emman- 
uel” in Advent, with its verses based on the O-Antiphons, and 
the innumerable Christmas hymns, of which the best of all, the 
“Corde Natus”’ of Prudentius, seems to be almost unknown.’ 
Then there are the hymns of praise, of which our popular ‘Holy 
God” is one of the best, and Newman's ‘‘Praise to the Holiest in 
the Height” one of the least known.” 

If you make your home a home of the right kind of song the 
people in your home will not lack the right kind of vocabulary. 
They may not understand it at first, but it will be there for the 
future, and they will have opportunity to match their growth in 
other spheres with growth in articulateness in their religious life. 





1Cf. the new Westminster Hymnal, Nos. 21 and 235. — ED. 
"Cf. ibid., No. 186. 
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But if the prayer language of the home cannot find its continu- 
ance in church, people are missing something. The classes in religion 
could so easily become centers of the broadening of articulation. 
And the celebration of the liturgy could be the culmination of 
what is learned at home, the actual use of it in the supreme act 
of worship. In eucharistic worship the language can take on its 
fullest meaning. 

But so often what happens in church has some of the character- 
istics of a frustration. We had been singing snatches of the Mass 
“Cum Jubilo” at home. Then one Sunday we went to a church 
where it was unexpectedly sung. As the choir began the Kyrie, a 
look of glad recognition shone on the children’s faces and they 
joined in with a will. People in front turned to look at them and 
they shut up like clams. It was some time before they could be 
persuaded to sing in church again. Perhaps some day we can be- 
come again a people vocal in church! 

It is not necessary to explain to the readers of ORATE FRATRES 
the conceptual wealth of the liturgy. Neither is it necessary to point 
out the difficulties that rise because that wealth is locked up in an 
unknown tongue. But the principle of Lex orandi, lex credendi 
has a certain significance which some of our vernacularists do not 
seem to realize. What they insist on is that the Scripture readings in 
the Mass of the Catechumens be in a language understood by the 
people. But it is also of the utmost importance that what the people 
pray be understood by them. The words that you speak have 
ordinarily more effect on you than the words that you hear. There- 
fore, pedagogically speaking, it is more effective for people to say 
in their own tongue the Gloria, the Credo and the Sanctus than 
it is for them to hear the epistle or gospel in the Mass. The Scrip- 
ture loses less from being read afterward, apart from its setting in 
the liturgy. Vernacular participation must include prayer. 


If we want an articulate laity then, and this is a prerequisite to 
almost everything we are trying to do, we must again allow the 
laity to be formed by knowledge of Scriptures and participation 
in the liturgy. We have tried substitutes for centuries and they 
have not worked. 

WILLIS NUTTING 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


A CALL FOR A UNITED FRONT* 

OR the past thirty years I have been facing fearful odds for 
the ashes of my religious fathers and the temples of my 
liturgical gods. Three times during that period I have been 
confronted with a small cross-section of Catholic laity who 
looked upon Liturgical Effort as a queer idea of my own — 

the ‘‘fad”’ of what is called ‘‘a mere convert.”” In vain have I quoted 
the internal evidence of our sacred rites and the external authority 
of our sovereign pontiffs. Time and again I have been told that 
“‘we never had that kind of thing before,”’ and that it “isn’t done 
in the next parish.”’ In my far-off Anglican days we used to indulge 
in a kind of ecclesiastical ‘‘pub-crawl’’ — wandering from one 
church to another to see whether they did things properly. Now, 
in my advancing senescence, I feel that, unless we get a “‘united 
front’’ in parochial practice, we are in imminent danger of becom- 
ing High or Low Church ourselves! 


Father Doncoeur, S.J., in an article in Etudes tells us that Pope 
Pius XII has summoned all Christians — bishops, priests and faith- 
ful —to a “harmonious and hierarchically-ordered collaboration,” 
to “‘a compact order of march” in measured tempo—a tempo 
which will allow nobody to lag behind. Our present trouble is that 
far too many of our confreres won't get into line on the pretext 
that they have no aptitudes — one excuse is that they cannot sing. 
A great writer, whose book on low Mass has had an enormous 
circulation, tells us candidly that whenever he had to sing Mass 
he entertained a ‘‘vivid hope that he might die before the preface,” 
and that when he was rehearsing, the birds took flight! Personally 
I went through seminary days without a fragment of formation 
because our professor was more interested in polyphony than Que- 
bec plainchant — and, if I hadn’t been a Welshman, I would still 
be like ‘‘Barnacle Bill.” 


I feel that our seminaries still do not tackle the problem of the 
tone-shy —- too many priests come out to say, as one of my assist- 


"From Liturgy (The Quarterly of the Society of St. Gregory in England), 
October, 1949; originally a talk given at the 1949 summer school of the Society. 
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ants did, “I wasn’t brought up on bird-seed."’ I am sure that in 
the course of six years most men could be taught to emit recogniz- 
able sounds. The exceptions could be charitably retained on the 
seminary staff! 

A second excuse is that they can’t “‘carry out’’ the ceremonies 
without expert assistance. They regard the presentation of the 
liturgy as a “ritual pomp’”’ at which they once assisted — in school- 
days by reading Catholic Truth Society tracts and, in seminary 
days, by furtively reciting their office, unless it was their turn to 
“go on” and do something. They are turned out in a cruel world 
under the aegis of an ancient parochial monument who doesn’t 
want to be “‘bothered’”” — and, unless they have natural aptitudes 
plus a great deal of natural persuasiveness, they fall into the dull 
line of those who think that, unless they can do the “pomp”’ to 
perfection, they need not and probably should not do anything. 

The vast majority of our parishes and stations call for a simple 
presentation of the liturgy on the lines of a little-known book 
called Memoriale Rituum—a book which says that, if you can’t or 
won’t sing you can recite, but does not tell you that the procession 
at Candlemas may be omitted because neither you nor the attend- 
ant ‘Aunties’ can manage the lyricism of ““Adorna thalamum’’! 

Until it is well and truly understood that all Christians — even 
priests — must make a minimum of effort, we shall not “‘get any- 
where.’’ We may train a congregation for half a lifetime, and be- 
queath it to a successor who promptly reinstates the status quo 
ante. We may teach people to “‘answer’’ Mass and lose them to a 
parish where they will be stared at, and possibly officially “‘si- 
lenced,”’ if they dare to open their lips. We may teach them to 
“sing’’ Mass, and find that fate has transferred them to a place 
where the ‘Mass of St. Cecilia’’ is still the piéce de résistance. 

I remember an old Irishwoman, a female sergeant-major, who 
used to walk a mile past the first of two chapels in her ““Camp’”’ to 
assist at a Mass in which she was allowed to take part! Yet we 
are told that people don’t want these things, and that they prefer 
to recite the rosary! One Lancashire stalwart said to me, after a 
dialog Mass, ‘“That’s the first decent Mass I’ve ‘eard since I were 

eight years old.”” An Irishman said, ‘“We used to be in and out 
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A UNITED FRONT 


and didn’t know had we been.”’ An English convert said, after 
the liturgy of Holy Saturday, “‘Father, I felt ready to go before 
God.” 


If this humble plea should reach any unconverted seminary 
professors, I would not be as bold with them as St. Anthony of 
Padua was with a mitred bishop, but I would beg them to prepare 
each and every one of their students for the aweful — or possibly 
awful — day on which it will be their turn to “‘sing’’ Mass, 
whether they and the congregation enjoy it or not! I would ask 
them to remember that poor Mr. Corncake, who is never put on 
at a “‘ritual pomp’”’ lest he should make a “‘hash’’ of the gospel 
or fumble the Ite Missa Est, will one day be the one and only 
leader of liturgical worship in some unfortunate parish. He may 
be called upon, with a handful of altar-boys and a small group 
of choir-girls, to exemplify the entrance of our Savior into Jeru- 
salem on a Palm Sunday. On Holy Saturday his undeveloped 
voice will be required to mount at Lumen Christi and burst into 
song at the Exsultet. If he is not trained, he will be tempted to 
announce that “‘there will be no Mass on Thursday, Friday or 
Saturday of this week, but on Friday, which is Good Friday, we 
shall have the Stations of the Cross at three o'clock.” 


You and I, my good Gregorian friends, are realists. We are not 
mere aesthetes or faddists. We are normal obedient Catholics. And, 
as such, we cannot fail to realize that the liturgical standard about 
us is very ““Low”’ indeed. Many of our clergy despair of exemplify- 
ing the liturgy to a laity which is deplorably ignorant of its own 
dignity. Our baptized and confirmed Christians live — or exist — 
in the very midst of a paganism more blatant and ugly than this 
poor world has ever known — the materialism of ‘‘After-Chris- 
tianity."’ Their “‘taste’’ and culture has been poisoned, and it is 
difficult to administer the necessary medicine and food. They still 
come — at least about half of them do — to “‘hear’’ Mass, and it 
is our business to identify them with what Fr. Doncoeur calls 
“the high-priestly activity of Christ,’’ to bring them out of their 
personal ‘‘devotions’’ or even “‘superstitions’’ into a spirit of com- 
munal worship in which all those to whom God has given talents, 
whether clergy or laity, must take the lead. We must give them 
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the very simplest form of chant — much simpler than that over- 
worked ‘De Angelis’’ — at Mass. 


If, for the moment, we cannot obey the Holy Father by restoring 
Vespers, we must find for evening prayer an improvement on the 
rapid rosary and saccharine ‘“‘hymns’”’ and tunes of “‘R.S.B.”’ And, 
to be frank, as is our duty, we have to put new life into a liturgy 
which has been paralyzed by disuse, to show that the fore-Mass 
is instructional, that the offertory is more than a money-collection 
enlivened by a motet, that the Canon is a communal Act of Sacri- 
fice to be endorsed by the faithful at the forgotten “‘little eleva- 
tion,’’ and that the Table-prayers which follow are for people as 
well as for priest. (Yet I have seen the first solemn Mass of a 
newly ordained priest at which the Communion of his relations 
and friends was a separate function which followed their official 
“‘dismissal’’ — and another at which there was no Communion 
because the assistants thought that it couldn’t be given at high 
Mass!) 

We have to teach people that the Incense of Sacrifice at an altar 
which represents Christ Himself is more important than the clouds 
which ascend — when the charcoal is well alight — at Exposition. 

The Holy Father, says Fr. Doncoeur, has checked ‘‘imprudent 
eagerness’ and has aroused the “‘sluggish and indifferent’? who 
have been too prone to criticize any sort of eagerness as ‘‘impru- 
dent.’’ His inspired wisdom makes allowance for “‘the slowness of 
the masses,” but leaves to lazy laggards no shadow of excuse. The 
“tempo”’ is regulated — but the “compact order of march’’ must 
be maintained. We, who for so many years have been branded as 
“cranks,” have now the right to expect all the wheels to move in a 
direction which is not ours but that of the guided Church. We are 
entitled not to mere negative toleration, more or less charitable, 
as eager aesthetes, but to positive encouragement from our Superiors 
and close co-operation from all our fellow-priests in a renaissance 
to which the Church has now given its Magna Charta. Yet, in this 
year of grace, with Mediator Det in its third year of appeal, our 
Society has managed to gather together at this School just a hun- 
dred and fifty Christians, including a few priests and religious, to 
see what can be done to obey its call! 
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In the little diocese to which I belong, a diocese which is not in 
England but in a more or less foreign country called the Principal- 
ity of Wales, we recently had a “‘liturgical day” for priests. Veter- 
ans of the lone missions foregathered to listen to Fr. Clifford How- 
ell, S.J. Such reunions are surely a prime necessity. 


In my own parish, where people who sang at any distance from 
the organ were once regarded as audacious, we have had a Lay- 
Folks’ Week in place of the usual mission. We didn’t forget that 
it was a mission; we even sang “‘God of mercy and compassion.” 
But we did learn a bit about the organic structure of divine wor- 
ship. Our evening services, vernacular to a degree, were inspired by 
the hidden and unrealized riches of our Latin liturgy. Built up on 
the sacramental system, they culminated, on Whit Sunday, with 
an outburst of devotion to the Holy Spirit which proved that 
harmony between instruction and the “‘sortes liturgicae’’ does not 
hinder, and does positively help. In such liturgical missions I feel 
that we have a great opportunity of getting our troops into ‘‘the 
compact line of march.’’ Father Howell has gone off to see what 
they are up to in America, but the exposition given at this School 
by Fr. Illtud Evans, O.P., has shown us that that there is no 
monopoly in such initiative. Under such leadership there is no 
danger of putting the cart before the horse. The vehicles of these 
expert drivers are high-powered cars which can be slowed down 
to 30 m.p.h. in congested areas! Until we get some such means 
of that “‘transport’”’ which, as the well-known hymn reminds us, 
may “‘last,”’ there is little hope of a general improvement. 


At present there is undoubtedly a diversity which errs by defect 
rather than by excess. We are not “‘extremists,”” not innovators, 
not trying to carve an ivory tower in which we may hide from the 
rude and scoffing multitude. We claim to be the normal, obedient 
priests and people of a Church which issues clear orders. Those 
who won’t move — and they seem to be many — should examine 
their sluggish consciences. Ours are in order! We are quite willing 
to travel slowly, so that the voiceless and breathless may have a 
chance to catch us up; but we don’t want to “‘fall out’’ too often 
on our march towards that heavenly Jerusalem in which the lit- 
urgy of time shall merge into perennial praise. [VOR DANIEL 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
OFFERTORY PROCESSIONS 


F the offertory procession as such were incompatible with exist- 

ing rubrics or forbidden by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 

. . Writings and . . . practices (in its favor both in America 

and Europe) would have been stamped out long ago and no 

Cardinals or Bishops would have tolerated them, let alone 

taken part in them.’’ Thus writes Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., in 

the (English) Clergy Review, October, 1949, p. 9, in an article 

entitled “‘Sharing in the Sacrifice.’’ This statement is typical of the 

author, as it is clear, to the point, shrewd, and with an eye to prac- 

tical conditions. I hope this Tract will make all clerics run to the 

next library to read the article in full. Father Howell has much to 

say on the offertory procession. He says it well, and his authority 
is the best you can ask for: Pope Pius XII. 

I remember well my first offertory procession in the crypt of the 
grand old abbey church of Maria Laach at the first dialog Mass 
I ever saw, back in 1920. The celebrant was Dom Albert Ham- 
menstede, then prior of the abbey. Through these twentynine 
years, almost twenty-five as a priest, I have watched the ups and 
downs of the offertory procession on two continents and, for once, 
have kept my mouth shut about it. Since this was one issue which 
made so many people so very angry, since it contained so many 
practical problems, and since it seemed peculiarly subject to starting 
commotion, I felt it would be better to take it off the list of my 
controversies. 

All the more was I astonished when I read Mediator Dei and 
laid it down with the impression that our Holy Father not only 
did not have the offertory procession on his list of “don'ts,” but 
spoke of it sort of kindly. Now reading his words again as Father 
Howell quotes them, I have become a convert. Not that I am going 
to introduce it here and now, because as yet there is neither a solu- 
tion to its practical problems, nor a signal to go ahead from the 
authorities. But while I am not doing anything, I would at least 
say something in its favor behind the broad back of Father Howell. 
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OFFERTORY PROCESSIONS 


Father Howell very adroitly starts with the now famous pas- 
sage of the encyclical which restates Benedict XIV’s wish that holy 
Communion should preferably be given from a ciborium conse- 
crated at the same Mass rather than from “‘left-over’’ or ‘‘hold- 
over’ Hosts of previous Masses kept in the tabernacle really for 
sick calls or other emergencies. The quotations from the encyclical 
show that this is not a little hint or a passing fancy — something 
alien to such a weighty document — but a rigorous request, an 
order, so to speak, to consider the significance earnestly and to do 
something about it. His Holiness, himself so stern with people 
who want to restore rites just for antiquity’s sake, insists on this 
‘little matter’’ (for that is what some people will call it), not 
because it is an old, but now obsolete, rite, but because he wants 
twentieth century Christians to become closer sharers in the one 
and eternal Sacrifice with full consciousness, with heart and mind 
and their five senses: as whole human beings. 

Father Howell shows how this can easily be done in small par- 
ishes on week days; also in convents and schools and at retreats. 
But there comes the question: how to make people conscious of 
the fact that this is their oblation, especially when there is no offer- 
tory in coins and bills and envelopes? Apparently there is no vis- 
ible, experienced difference at such a Mass, except that the taber- 
nacle is not being opened. That is already a difference and, from 
my own experience, I can say that my congregation notices it. On 
week days and at the early Mass on Sundays, when I consecrate the 
few altar breads for the week day attendants or the newly filled 
ciborium, I have not said anything about it to them, except when 
asked; because I, too, feel the situation calls for something cor- 
responding at the offertory, whether a congregational procession or 
at least a bringing up of the newly filled ciborium and the cruets by 
the ushers or a couple, as is done in a few churches. 


But the “how” is not my problem — it is in the lap of the au- 
thorities and the liturgical commissions required by the same en- 
cyclical. My problem as a Timely Tract writer is to say that it is 
about time for us priests to face our Holy Father’s move in this di- 
rection and to start thinking about it instead of waiting for the 
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authorities to have a ready-made regulation all nicely drawn up on 
a certain date — for a completely surprised and unprepared clergy 
and laity. History has shown what happens to legislative surprises 
and what a not sufficiently conditioned congregation will do: 
namely, nothing. 


It seems to me that Father Howell is right when he says that 
both go together: Communion given from hosts consecrated at this 
very Mass being in the realm of visible symbolism and not built 
on “‘deductional” theologoumena, calls for a complementary sym- 
bolical action at the offertory to receive its full ‘‘relief.’” Otherwise 
“‘the procedure (of consecrating Communion hosts at all Masses) 
would be little use in making . . . more evident . . . that they 
receive what they have offered’ (p. 5).... The way (to do this) 
is an offertory procession.’’ Father Howell suggests that its re-in- 
troduction is ‘‘adumbrated”’ by the encyclical itself. Section 94 of 
Mediator Dei speaks of the faithful presenting bread and wine to 
the ministers for Consecration and Communion. 


This is followed by a typically ‘‘Howellian’’ piece of argumenta- 
tion which climaxes in: “Heads I win, tails you lose’ against all 
those who sniff either the crime of archeologism or innovation in 
any change proposed. Sure, says the author, it is either the one 
or the other. What else could it be but something new or some- 
thing old taken up again? But both words carry a definite connota- 
tion: “‘archeologism’”’ refers to something that is dug up, dusted 
and polished and re-instated only because it is older and, perhaps, 
very beautiful — like building Gothic churches in 1949. “‘Innova- 
tion’”’ means the introduction of something because it is new and 
different, like new devotions which catch the imagination of the 
masses because they are new. 


The offertory procession advocated by many leaders is not being 
advocated because it took place between 600 and 800 A.D. (it 
came late and died early), because they might as well advocate 
something different practiced at another period; nor because it is 
new, striking and a change, because doing it with electronics or 
with the flair of Hollywood (and its imitators in devotionalism) 
would be the thing. The reasoning is different: it helps our con- 
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OFFERTORY PROCESSIONS 


gregations to participate better. It can be done, because it has been 
done before. In the past it disappeared for a reason which makes 
it all the more desirable now: the apathy of the people and the 
decline of Communion at Mass. Is it not natural that the restora- 
tion of frequent Communion (which is certainly safe from being 
called archeologism or innovation) should bring in its wake quite 
a number of devices to re-build its full meaning in the minds of 
men? Our Holy Father forbids restoring everything (sic) indis- 
criminately (sic) and, above all, without authorization. He gives 
a list of objectionable archeologisms without even mentioning 
the offertory procession. I don’t think he forgot to mention it. 


Father Howell’s point that it would help seems to be beyond 
doubt. Once this is universally seen, which will happen only when 
the majority of us start reading and discussing the encyclical (un- 
less we want to wait for another “‘Forty Years After’’), the ques- 
tion arises: how to do it without violating any rubrics? Not that 
rubrics are not being violated all the time! The rubrics that have 
been declared ‘‘obsolete’’ by certain writers just because they were 
being violated are quite numerous. Let us only mention the ablu- 
tion to be given to the laity, the sanctus candle, the reading of 
the epistle by a ‘‘cleric’’ at sung Mass, the number of candles to be 
lit at different classes of feasts, the wearing of the cotta below the 
alb, the prescribed ‘‘dressing’’ of the altar with frontals, the color 
of the sanctuary light, the reading of the proper of the low Mass 
for the congregation to hear it, and a dozen more. 


What is happening in violation of the spirit and letter of the 
rubrics and is conveniently forgotten by “‘anti-liturgists’’ is of a 
far more imposing volume than what has been done — ad mentem 
liturgiae, mind you — by those who tried the offertory procession; 
and the latter, by the way, has the approval of several hierarchies 
and also of the late Bishop of Wichita, and took place ‘under the 
nose” of the Sacred Congregation of Rites in Rome (see Father 
Howell’s list). All the priest has to do is to wait a few minutes 
before the reading of the offertory verse and the “‘Suscipe Sancte 
Pater.”” Priests have had to wait for more trivial things during 
Mass than this, and frequently so! 
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The world is full of “rites’’ alien to the Mass that go on all 
the time. Then why be so hostile to a rite, once lawful, now de- 
sirable and completely in the spirit of the priest’s very words and 
actions? Is it perhaps fear that this “‘innovation’’ may require re- 
adjustments in thought and practice that involve quite a bit of 
labor and painstaking planning? Well, it does, and many problems 
will be quite difficuit to solve. But neither Holy Writ nor Tradi- 
tion nor the Fathers say that the first rule or the last is to avoid 
changes when they are needed. I think Father Howell's short ar- 
ticle proves there really is a need. 


H. A. R. 
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SUNDAY IN ST. MEINRAD’S PARISH 





M Y first visit to St. Meinrad’s Abbey occurred in October, 1942, at 
the time of the Third Liturgical Week. I can still recall how ex- 
cited I was at the prospect of spending four days in a Benedictine 
atmosphere, and how not a few of my New York friends were just a 
trifle envious of my good fortune. This Third Week, they insisted, would 
be much better than the previous ones in Chicago and St. Paul. How could 
it be otherwise? Added to the many talks and discussions with the various 
experts in the liturgical field would be the chance to assist at the divine 
office, from Matins to Compline, in the incomparable setting of a real 
abbey church. 

“You are the lucky one,” they told me. And I agreed enthusiastically. 

The Third Liturgical Week was a big success from every point of view, 
and I returned to New York with considerable reluctance. What a joy 
it had been to be one of the many hundreds of congenial souls united each 
day in group praise of the Lord! How fine to have belonged, as never 
before, to a congregation offering the holy Sacrifice! Certainly to have 
been able to listen to the sons of St. Benedict chanting the various Hours 
of the office had been one of the great spiritual blessings of my life. And 
now, back in the worldly humdrum of life in a big city — 

“But what about parish life in St. Meinrad?”” someone asked me one 
day. “Do the people out there really attend all those monastic services? 
Or do they have their own services, where they pray and sing as a group?” 

The people of St. Meinrad? The question was a bit upsetting. Apart 
from the fact that the village itself had a population of some five hun- 
dred souls, I knew nothing at all about local parish conditions. During 
my four-day stay in St. Meinrad I had been too busy attending the various 
discussions and services, and in conversations with strangers like myself, 
to make any inquiries. 

“Why, I suppose they do,” I said, somewhat lamely. Then, after a 
moment: “I mean, I suppose they have their own parish services, especially 
on Sunday.” 

I gave the matter no more thought and gradually my wonderful visit 
to St. Meinrad became just a memory, revived at Christmas and Easter 
by all too brief broadcasts of seasonal chant from the Abbey. Then in the 
spring of 1945, by a stroke of good fortune I found that my days of 
living in New York were at an end, and that henceforth I would be a 
resident of no less a place than St. Meinrad itself! 

For the first few days in my new home I was walking on air. What 
a joy to be living in the country in the spring of the year! To have the 
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chance to assist at Vespers and Compline whenever I wished! To hear 
the six Abbey bells periodically sending forth their beautiful music from 
early in the morning until the “Great Silence”! 

“This is it,” I told myself. “If I had a million dollars, I wouldn’t want 
to live anywhere else.” 

Then came Sunday. And with my first experience at a parish high Mass 
in St. Meinrad, just a trifle of the inner glow began to fade. True, there 
was a choir made up of men from the parish, tucked away in some unseen 
nook above the sanctuary. True, the organ was played quite well. But 
down in the body of the church there was only silence, just as in most 
large city churches. And only a few people seemed to be using the missal. 

“Why?” I wondered, greatly disappointed. 

As the weeks passed, I was somewhat consoled on discovering that at 
least the children of St. Meinrad had a daily Mass of their own in the 
crypt before school — sometimes a dialog Mass, sometimes a high Mass 
— which they sang very well, and that the majority received holy Com- 
munion at this Mass. The good Benedictine Sisters who had trained them 
to sing were also present, as well as the lay teachers from the parish school. 

“What a pity that there couldn’t be something like this on Sunday — 
for all the people\” 1 thought. 

Presently I came to realize that this sentiment was shared by others. 
The pastor of St. Meinrad’s parish, Fr. Raphael Hirsch, O.S.B., was most 
anxious that all his flock should understand and appreciate as fully as 
possible the meaning of the holy Sacrifice: the offering, as a group, of 
Christ to the Father. Then there was the Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., 
abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, the apostolic and zealous host of the Third 
Liturgical Week. Who could be more eager than he to foster the liturgical 
spirit among the people of the immediate neighborhood? 

“You have come to live in St. Meinrad at a most opportune time,” J 
was told. ““Very soon the people, a/l of them, are going to have the chance 
to sing their own high Mass on Sundays and holy days.” 

This was good news indeed. And good news, too, was the fact that 
Father Abbot Ignatius had assigned the task of building up liturgical 
life in the parish to Fr. Kevin Ryan, O.S.B. This young priest was not 
only the director of the monastic schola, possessed of a fine voice and 
the necessary technical background for the work in hand. He was also 
full of zeal, and particularly interested (by reason of his association with 
the local 4-H Club) in young people. 

“This is just fine,” I thought. “The Sisters have already trained the 
boys and girls to sing quite well. With the children’s help, Fr. Kevin 
could possibly have a sung Mass in church in just a little while.” 

But of course things were not quite that easy, and for several weeks 
the new director of the St. Meinrad parish choir was busy with all the 
usual problems and headaches which confront any priest, in city ot 
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country, who hopes to make congregational singing an integral part of 
parish life. 

First, the whole matter had to be explained to the people several times 
— at the two low Masses on Sunday at 5:15 a.m. and 6:30 a.m., as well 
as at the high Mass at 9:15 a.m. 

True, Father Kevin told the people, the existing men’s choir (about a 
dozen voices) had done good and faithful work for many years. Despite 
much inconvenience to themselves, the members had come to the weekly 
practice period and had given of their best on Sunday. But in the future, 
in accordance with the Holy Father’s wish for parishes throughout the 
world, everyone was to have the chance to sing. Therefore, from now on 
the men’s choir would no longer be invisible, tucked away in the organ 
loft above the sanctuary, while the people in the nave listened to their 
efforts in respectful silence. No. Now the choir would occupy the first 
two pews in the center of the church, where they would sing the proper 
of the Mass. Behind them would be the school children, the Sisters, and 
the remainder of the congregation. And all would join in the singing of 
the Asperges, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei and 
the various responses. Copies of the Parish Kyriale’ would be available 
for all at the church entrance. These might either be purchased outright 
or left in the seats after use. And as a complete innovation, the epistle 
would be read in English by one of the grade school boys at the same 
time that it was being read in Latin by the celebrant. 

The news about group singing was received with mixed feelings. Some 
were glad, and 100% cooperative from the start. Others were indifferent, 
since they were not in the habit of attending the high Mass. A few as- 
sumed the well-known attitude of “let’s wait and see what all this is 
about.” Nothing daunted, Fr. Kevin went ahead with his program. He 
visited all the local societies and organizations, acquainted himself with as 
many as possible of the 232 families which comprise the parish (town 
and country), and finally found his efforts beginning to bear fruit. The 
people were interested in singing their own high Mass. Of course it was 
all very new, but if it. was what the Holy Father wanted . . . if it was 
what God wanted. ... 

After less than three months of practice, the new choir at St. Meinrad 
made its debut. The result was what might be expected. The singing was 
on the weak side, with the majority of adults not too sure of the notes. 
But today, some two years later, the singing of the parish high Mass on 
Sundays in the Abbey Church of St. Meinrad shows a vast improvement, 
and for many the event has become the high point of the week. 

Ten laymen, who meet once a week for practice, handle the proper 
of the Mass.” Then there are some fifty children (who have two or more 


Liturgical Press, Collegeville. Price, 25 cents. 
*Proper of the Mass for all the Sundays and Feasts of the Ecclesiastical Y ear. 
By Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer 8 Bro., New York. 1944. Price, $1.50. 
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practice sessions a week), the five Benedictine Sisters from the parish 
school and the general congregation. (The organist is another Benedictine, 
Sister M. Inez, who has also given generously of her time and talent to 
the cause.) Not only has the entire group learned to sing high Mass 
effectively. Such seasonal hymns as Rorate Coeli, Adeste Fideles, Ecce 
Nomen Domini Emmanuel, Parce Domine, O Filii et Filiae, etc., have 
also been learned — and committed to memory! 

“This is a fine beginning,” admits Fr. Kevin. “But the real results won’t 
be forthcoming for ten years or so, until the present young folks have 
married and are raising their families. By that time, the idea of parish 
singing should really have taken hold in St. Meinrad.” 

Meanwhile? Well, Sunday in St. Meinrad is not at all like it used to be. 
Not by any means. 

Mary FasByan WINDEATT 

St. Metnrad, Ind. 


P.S. Last summer the St. Meinrad parish and the monastic community 
attended the conventual high Mass on Sundays together, with the parish 
singing alternately with the monks. Unfortunately this practice had to be 
abandoned with the return of the seminarians for the fall term. 


LITURGY IN THE FAMILY’ 


M* husband and I are but one couple of many throughout the coun- 
try who try to make their home a “little church.” We strive to 

merit the title of “priestly people.” This is not accomplished by 
any sanctimonious formula. Rather it is a continual experiment which 
varies with each new season and each new occasion. 


FaMILy Mass 


We have found and used three ways of bringing the liturgy to our 
family. The first is through family participation at Mass. We are an- 
noyed by all diversions which divide us as a family group on Sunday at 
Mass. If we want to sing the Mass, my husband has to climb to the choir 
on the first Sunday of the month. The girls and I can sing on the second 
Sunday; men and women on the third Sunday, while the children squirm 
downstairs. Often it isn’t customary for families to even sit together at 
Mass. Children are arranged by age in closed classes and none of us learn 
to participate in the Mass together. I see no reason why we couldn’t all 
sing the Mass together in the body of the church as families — except the 
insignificant cost of simple chant booklets for everyone, plus a few stren- 
uous rehearsals. We could do it if we wanted to, and I for one think 
there are many lay people who do want it. 


*From an address given at the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 7-9. 
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We, as a family, are very jealous of our entity. Just because some 
mothers and fathers fail in teaching their children religion, in getting 
their families to Mass, is no reason for the school or church to take over 
the entire responsibility for all children. That is a false, negative assump- 
tion on which much of our society functions. The family has been or- 
ganized to death. Outside agencies have taken over the education, the 
recreation and now even the spiritual instruction of children so that 
mothers and fathers feel they are not needed. As a result, they have done 
less and less in these matters. When a mother is not needed, she no longer 
loves. When a father is not needed, he no longer cares. If you, as priests 
or Sisters or mothers or fathers, have any influence in the arrangement 
of your Sunday Masses, I beg you to let us be together as families. Let us 
pray and participate in the Lord’s Sacrifice together. 

Then there is another way in which you, as teachers and parents, can 
help. It is a well-known axiom that appreciation grows with understand- 
ing. The more we know, the more we love. That is certainly true about 
God. You teachers of religion, we beg you to help give our children a 
basis upon which to build true appreciation of the spiritual life. Teach 
liturgy at its source and in its right context. Use the missal at Mass, the 
prayers of the breviary during the day, and send the blessings of the 
Church into your children’s homes. By acting and “doing” the prayers 
at Mass, the child will learn more easily. The textbook which contains 
our greatest wealth, the living liturgy, is the daily missal, yet that book 
we do not furnish our children. 

For years, our children sit at daily Mass and never know more than 
the ordinary parts of the service. For years our children attend daily 
Mass while the strange sounds of Latin finally convince them that they 
can’t understand — so why listen? There is much talk of a change to 
the vernacular in many of the Church’s services, but we already have 
the vernacular in our personal missal —if we would only use it. Our 
missals are printed in English, but we do not give them to our children 
because we find them expensive. When we do try to get the child to use 
one in high school, the pattern for fidgets has already been set and the 
big book is regarded as fussy and troublesome. If you as teachers have 
anything to say about textbooks for schools, remember there is no text 
as great as the missal. 


FAMILY PRAYER 


The second way in which we as a family have tried with varying suc- 
cess to bring the liturgy home is through family prayers. I like to recall 
our Lord at the Last Supper with the family He had gathered around 
Himself, when I begin to talk about family prayers. Three new com- 
mandments were given us that night. The first: “That you love one 
another.” This is best achieved in family prayer. It is quite embarrassing 
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to say the Our Father in a family group with a chip on your shoulder 
or a grudge in your heart. 

The second great concept which Christ bequeathed us that Holy Thurs- 
day was the doctrine of the Mystical Body. That sounds very difficult 
But if you do bear fruit you give glory to God, for the trunk needs the 
“you are the branches.” If you are a branch of Christ you draw your 
life from the Trunk. The life-sap of the Vine pulses within you. You 
share in the life of God. With that life in you you will bear worthwhile 
fruit. Without that life you have no power to do anything. You are a 
broken branch which dies to a stump that must be pruned and burned. 
But if you do bear fruit you give glory to God, for the trunk needs the 
branch to yield harvest. All other branches receive God’s life and you 
can see His life in them. All this we recall at family prayer. Christ our 
Vine is with us. We are all His branches and we gather to pray to give 
glory to the Father. Because we depend so much on one another we gather 
together. Because we depend so much on Christ we pray together. 

Christ told us these things at the Last Supper so that His joy would 
be ours and the measure of our joy would be filled. This is the third 
great gift which Christ gave us that night. Love, life and joy — these 
are the marks of a Christian. If we come as a family to pray we will 
experience all three. 

The prayer which we choose for the morning is the prayer of the divine 
office as it is edited in the Short Breviary. We gather just before break- 
fast, even Christine, the two-year old, and make the very best morning 
offering of all — the prayer before work from Prime. 

To have the children read the psalms may seem too difficult to some 
teachers but we believe in giving a child spiritual food which he can 
chew rather than strained and pre-digested sentimentalities. To our shame, 
Al (my husband) and I notice how easily the two older girls have al- 
ready memorized their psalms while we still have to keep our eyes on the 
page for our verses. That’s just a sign we’re getting old. When you pray 
the official prayers of the Church you develop a sense of the world family, 
because not only your little group but numberless Christians are praying 
with you to “our Father.” 


During the day we use a prayer from the Mass as a meal prayer before 
we ask a blessing. The collects or secrets are poetic in their simplicity. 
After thanks at table we repeat the Communion verse, because the food 
which we have received is but a shadow of Christ — the Food of our souls. 

At night we use a different way of prayer. The small children must be 
in bed at an early hour, and somehow the things a little child says to God 
at night are quite different from an adult’s examen. The smallest ones we 
help to talk to Jesus. The older ones we remind to be responsible in their 
courtesies to God. After all, we should be courteous to God and at least 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


say good night properly. Then too, they may not always have a family 
group to support them in their prayers. The adults of the house gather in 
turn at their bedtime to recite Compline. The children realize this is an 
adult prayer-time. On occasion the older ones are invited to join. It 
becomes not something we have to do, but something we can do when 
we are big. 


FamiLty FEAsts AND FUN 


But it is in the celebration of feastdays and the use of the blessings 
of the Church that most of our building and planting in the way of 
family liturgy has been done. We life-long Catholics need a shock every 
now and then. We need a second and third and fourth conversion as we 
live our year in and year out. The Church knew that and arranged what 
we call the liturgical year. In this calendar there is a series of shock treat- 
ments. There is Easter, our feast for renewal, for ‘tas Christ was raised 
from the dead so we also should walk in newness of life.” There is Christ- 
mas when the Incarnation makes us sharers of God’s life. There is Epi- 
phany when we can show forth our King to our neighbors. There is Lent 
when we can recover our losses, and Pentecost when we can count our 
gains. But to our family the liturgical year is an invitation from Christ 
to rejoice. Everyone loves a party and I am sure Christ loved a party too. 
The only difference was that in His day they were called feasts. 

Now feasts have done three things for our family. They have taught 
all of us truths of religion in a simple direct way. They have given us 
a truer perspective of material things because we have used color and 
flowers and food to give God glory. Lastly they have made Christian 
living fun. 

These are the big things, but so many little things have been won as 
well. The celebration of feast days has made the liturgy active. It per- 
meated our cooking, our table decorations, our songs, our pictures, our 
games and even our flower arrangement. It has intensified the unity of 
our family group. There is so much work to be done to prepare a feast 
that just everyone has to work together. It has won friends for us, for 
the Church, and for Christ. 

The record of our feasts and fasts you will find in Cooking with 
Christ.” As an introduction to the liturgy you may find it helpful. As a 
cookbook you will find it quite different. Some of the recipes you may not 
like — we did not like them all — but it was written for Christians and 
not for nationalists. Your neighbor may often desire what you decry. 
It is our hope that this true story will help “to bring all things to a 
head in Christ, both the things in the heavens and the things upon the 
earth.” Christ is in us all but we can best recognize Him in the breaking 


of bread. 








*Cf. the review in the previous issue of O.F. — ED. 
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You may have noticed that I as a rural woman at a rural convention 
have neglected to tell you how wonderful country living can be. I haven’t 
told you how a family can better appreciate the word of God and the 
liturgy in a background of green fields and flocks of sheep. I haven’t 
advised you to put a= least one foot on the soil so you can sink your 
family roots into God’s fertile earth and not in man’s sterile concrete. 
I haven’t told you how much better you can celebrate the feasts where 
you have room for country dances and where you as a family can sing 
your heads off without disturbing the neighbors. All this I haven’t done 
because I don’t believe that just telling does much good and, after all, 
who am I to tell you to change your life. But I do believe if you city 
people could try country living, if you could see your children growing 
like “olive plants” in a garden, if you could feel the nearness of God in 
sunset and sunrise you would not want to go back to town. This to us, 
you see, is an ideal life, but it takes wanting and it takes effort. 

But whether you live in town or in country, whether you work at a 
machine or in the soil, whether you are a contemplative or a Christopher, 
you are one in Christ. That is the fundamental thing. If your life in the 
city streets or the new plowed furrows gives glory to God, then it is 
good. If the grime of your machine or the clay of your land soils your 
soul so that your work is not to God’s glory, then it is bad. If your 
prayers and actions do not give praise to God, then you might as well be 
silent and idle. “For whether you eat or drink or whatsoever else you do, 
do all for the glory of God.” 

FLORENCE BERGER 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Route 12 
USING SACRAMENTALS’ 


HE sacramentals of the Church are of prime importance to the 
Christian farmer in obtaining from God His choicest blessings and 
favor on his land. A successful farmer will make use of every 
possible device to better his produce and to better his daily life as a farm- 
er; the Catholic farmer will do likewise, and he will not limit his efforts 
to the material sphere. 


Speciat Days OF PRAYER FOR THE HARVEST 


The ember days, that is, the Wednesday, Friday and Saturday set up 
by the Church at the beginning of each of the four seasons, are days 
of special prayer, fast and abstinence. The missal is replete with the beau- 
tiful prayers of the Mass on the occasion of these days. The first set 
occurs in March, right after Ash Wednesday. This is spring, and the 


*From an address delivered at the National Catholic Rural Life Conference's 
annual convention, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 7-9. 
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time for beginning of new life, at least in this northern part of the 
world. The second set occurs right after Pentecost, or the summer season, 
when there is heat and light and warmth, as of the Holy Spirit. The 
third set comes in September, after the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross; this is fall, and one is reminded of the death of nature and the 
death and exaltation of Christ on the cross. The last set is in December, 
the winter quartertense, and is after the feast of St. Lucy. With regard 
to the winter embertide, I quote Pope St. Leo: “We must observe this 
fast of December in offering most worthy acts of thanksgiving to God 
for the harvest of all the fruits of the earth.” It is noteworthy also that 
on the Saturday of the winter ember days exclusively, the ordinations to 
sacred orders take place. 

Rogation Days. The word “rogation” comes from the Latin verb “ro- 
gare — to ask.” These are four days of special prayer and Masses set aside 
by the Church for solemn intercession to appease God’s wrath, to ask His 
help and protection, and to invoke special blessing on the harvest. The 
rogation days are also called the days of the minor litanies, because, ac- 
cording to the rubric, the pastor and his flock go in procession through the 
fields of the parish, chanting the litany of the saints and blessing with 
holy water so that “wherever it is sprinkled in His name devilish infection 
may cease, venomous terror be driven afar.” There is another solemn 
procession through the fields on the 25th of April, called the major litanies. 
This happens also to be the feast of St. Mark, but there is no connection. 
The Church simply took over and sacramentalized an ancient Roman 
pagan day of supplication and procession which the Romans celebrated 
on April 25. 

And in 1950, for the first time, another important day will be added. 
On March 22, by special papal grant, there will be observed the new feast 
of St. Isidore, your patron. I suppose that the Holy Father was anxious 
to place this feast of the patron of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference as close to the first day of spring as possible; but since the 21st 
is the feast of St. Benedict, he made it the 22nd. (In passing, it may be 
of interest to remark that the new feast follows the §5th birthday of 
the executive secretary and supreme chief of the N.C.R.L.C., Monsignor 
Luigi Gino Ligutti, by one day. I have often been struck by the singular 
coincidence that the great papal prelate, My Lord Luigi, was born on 
the feast of St. Benedict, hence his love of the liturgy, and the first day of 
spring, hence his devotion to the rural life.) 


Various SACRAMENTAL BLESSINGS 


We shall briefly consider some of the outstanding blessings of the ritual 
insofar as they concern rural life, family life, Catholic life, Christ-life. 
I recommend to every rural priest and family two books which contain in 
English these blessings, these sacramental rites and prayers which beg 
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God’s help and protection on us and our homes and our farms. The first 
and smaller one is With the Blessing of the Church, expertly translated 
by the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, bishop of Peoria, an ardent pioneer 
in the liturgical revival and a loyal member of the N.C.R.L.C. The book- 
let is published by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, and 
should be the older brother to Cooking for Christ. The other, and larger, 
book is the very fine cranslation of the Rev. Philip T. Weller. It is called 
The Roman Ritual in Latin and English, published by Bruce Co. of 
Milwaukee. 

I shall take a few examples from Fr. Weller’s translation. No. 7 is the 
blessing of wine on the feast of St. John, apostle and evangelist, Dec. 27. 
After the principal Mass of the feast, after the last gospel, the priest, re- 
taining all vestments except the maniple, blesses wine brought by the 
people. This is done in memory and honor of St. John, who without 
detriment drank the poisoned wine proferred by his enemies. Let me cite 
one paragraph of the blessing: 

Bless, O Lord, this draught that it be a helpful medicine to all who drink 
it; and grant by Thy grace that all who taste thereof may enjoy bodily 
and spiritual health in calling upon Thy holy name. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Wine is used for the sacrifice of the Mass. It is the privilege of the 
farmer who grows and cultivates the vineyards to produce the grapes 
which are pressed into the altar wine. The two necessary articles of food 
and drink for the valid celebration of the Eucharist are bread and wine. 
As with the wine, so too does the farmer sow, cultivate, harvest and 
grind the wheat from which the altar breads are made for use in the 
holy Sacrifice. 

I single out another blessing found in the ritual under No. 15: “Bless- 
ing of bread, wine, water and fruit for the relief of throat ailments on 
the feast of St. Blase, bishop and martyr”: 

Let us pray. O God, Savior of the world, who didst consecrate this day 
with the martyrdom of the most venerable Blase, granting him among 
other gifts the power of healing all who are afflicted with throat ailments: 
we humbly beseech Thy boundless mercy, and beg that these fruits, bread, 
wine and water, which Thy devoted people bring today, be blessed and 
sanctified by Thy goodness. May they who taste thereof be fully healed of 
all afflictions of the throat, as well as every infirmity of soul or body, 
through the prayers and merits of the same Blase, pontiff and martyr. .. . 

I shall confine my final part of this paper to a mere mention of the 
many blessings and sacramentals which are contained in the ritual and 
which can be used with great profit by farmers for their own good and 
the benefit of the whole Mystical Body. One must point out that the 
public prayer of the Church as contained in the missal, breviary and 
ritual is not for the exclusive welfare of the farmer, but for all the 
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members of Christ’s Body. The man or woman in the city cathedral 
praying the Mass or using the sacramentals is praying for the good of the 
farmer; and likewise the farmer in the little rural church at Mass or any 
public service of the liturgy as well as in the use of the sacramentals 
and ritual is mindful of his brother’s needs before the throne of almighty 
God and in union with the eternal Priest, the Redeemer, our Lord Him- 
self. 

Here then is an enumeration of the principal blessings as contained 
in the ritual which can be used with great spiritual profit by Catholics, 
but especially by rural people. 

Blessings of homes on Holy Saturday and paschaltide; at other times. 
Blessing of food, especially during paschaltide: of lamb; of eggs; of bread; 
of new produce; of any victual; of oil. Blessing of crosses which are to 
be set in vineyards, fields, gardens (this blessing is conferred on the feast 
of the Finding of the Holy Cross, May 3, or the following Sunday.) 
Blessing of a bonfire on the vigil of the Birthday of St. John Baptist (John 
gave testimony of the true Light which shines in the darkness, and the 
people of old stayed up the night before John’s birthday, to keep the vigil 
in prayer, and lighted fire in his honor). Blessing of herbs and firstfruits 
on the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, our Lady of the Harvest. Bless- 
ing of seeds and seedlings on the Birthday of Our Lady (Sept. 8). 


Then follow the various blessings of travelers, of the sick, of sick 
children, of expectant mothers at the approach of confinement, of a 
mother after childbirth (also known as the churching of women); the 
apostolic blessing on a parish and its lands (a very special rite obtained 
by an indult from the Holy See); the blessing of a community against 
floods, to ward off pests, such as mice and rats, locusts, worms, etc. 

The blessing of the bridal chamber. The blessing of lilies, on the feast 
of St. Anthony of Padua (June 13). Blessing of horses or other animals; 
of sick animals; of cattle and herds (sheep, goats, swine, etc.); of bees. 
Let me read you the prayer ordained for this last: 

O Lord God almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, Thou didst create all 
living things for man’s use. Moreover, Thou didst order by the ministry 
of Thy holy Church that candles made from the industry of bees shall 
burn during the sacred Mystery in which we consecrate and consume the 
most holy body and blood of Jesus Christ, Thy Son. Send Thy holy 
blessing upon these bees and this beehive to make them numerous and pro- 
ductive, and to preserve them from harm, so that their yield of wax can 
be turned to Thy honor, and to the honor of Thy Son and Holy Spirit, 
and to the veneration of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Through the same 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Blessing of silkworms (“May Thy holy altars be adorned with the fruit 
of their industry . . . let Thy faithful servants, resplendent in robes of 
silk, acknowledge Thee with heartfelt praise as the Donor of every good”). 
Blessing of salt or oats for animals. Blessing of a stable for horses, cattle. 
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etc. Another blessing for the sick. Blessing of bread and cakes; of ale, 
cheese and butter, of lard, of fowlmeat, of grapes, of seed, of fire, of 
young crops and vineyards, of fields, or mountain-meadows or pastures, 
Blessing of a granary or the harvest, of a mill, a well, a fountain. 

Blessing of an ordinary bell (not for church use), of a bridge, a lime. 
kiln, a blast furnace, a ship or boat, a fishing boat (calling to memory 
Noe and St. Peter). Blessing of mountain climbing instruments (approved 
by Pius XI, himself an alpine climber before he became pope). Blessing 
of an automobile or other vehicle, of a railway and its cars, of an air- 
plane, of a fire engine; of an electric dynamo, a printing office and print- 
ing press or a typewriter, and of a telegraph instrument. 

At the end of the ritual we find the various blessings before and after 
meals according to the different seasons of the year. 

To conclude: We are urged to reflect seriously and intelligently on th 
prime importance of the liturgy in our daily life, which should be the 
Christian life. May God grant that we never lose sight of the nature and 
raison d’étre of the sacred liturgy. It is the sensible, outward, public 
process of our public relations with God, of the invisible channels which 
convey grace to us. One can say that it is the language with which we 
speak and sing to God, the ensemble of the acts and gestures which we 
must perform so as to put ourselves in relation with Him. 

Liturgy, then, is the formula of our approach to God. God grant that 
we may learn it better, practice it more faithfully, benefit more from its 
help, and through its use attain to everlasting peace and happiness. 


(Rt. Rev.) JosepH P. Morrison 


Highland Park, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN BENEDICTINE REVIEW 


T is a happy privilege, and one to which we have looked forward 
I eagerly for a long time, to extend the fraternal hand of welcome to 


our newest contemporary in the field of American Catholic journal- | 


ism. Planned as a quarterly publication of the “American Benedictine 
Academy” (a recently organized association of the various monasteries 
and convents of the Order in this country), its appearance at the begin- 
ning of this Holy Year marks what may well be an era of unusual growth 
and fruitfulness on the part of American Benedictinism. For during the 
hundred years of the latter’s existence, its members have been perforce 
too preoccupied with the performance of many desperately needed tasks 
in missionary and educational fields, to be able to set aside the amount of 
time and talent that an undertaking of this kind would require. But now 
at long last, and thanks to the blessing of a beneficent Providence, which 
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has enabled it to grow and expand with a satisfying rapidity during 
recent years, our American offshoot of the prolific seed planted by the 
great Patriarch of the West is able to produce this promising journal, 
as a kind of mature flowering of its ripened genius. 

That there is room and even great need for it, no one familiar with 
the Order’s long history will gainsay. Its consistent yeoman service to the 
cause of Christian civilization and culture are proverbial; and indeed, it 
would be hard to find a moment or a crisis in the past in which that 
service was more sorely needed than today. For as our present Holy 
Father recently pointed out, with clarity and forcefulness, in his encyclical 
letter Ful gens Radiatur, Benedictine monachism is being called upon today, 
as it was in Benedict’s own time, to make its special and unique contri- 
bution to the upbuilding of a truly Christian social order. And we can 
doubtless legitimately presume to add to this the qualification, that it is 
above all monachism in America that is being thus summoned, for its 
European counterpart is still too sorely weakened and impoverished by 
the ravages of war to play its customary glorious role in the task of moral 
and spiritual reconstruction. 

So by means of this Review, Benedictinism in the United States begins 
to exercise its united influence upon the public mind, and in a manner 
entirely consonant both with its glorious traditions and its present ac- 
complishments. 

We of O.F. are particularly happy about the matter because from 
now on we won’t have to be continually on the defensive against the 


| suspicion of parti pris, sometimes held by readers who accuse the liturgical 


movement in America of hewing too strictly to the monastic line, despite 
our best efforts to preserve a completely impartial and “general” orienta- 
tion in our presentation. Both they and ourselves can now be confident 
that this particular angle is being capably taken care of by the Review's 
Editor, our good friend Dom Bonaventure Schwinn, and his distinguished 
collaborators. 

Likewise are we happy in the feeling that we have found a new and 
trusty ally in the cause of liturgical revival, to which we ourselves have 
been dedicated these many years. For as its inaugural issue amply demon- 
strates, any true exponent of Benedictine monachism can hardly refrain 
from exhibiting a strong (and altogether wholesome) reliance upon 
liturgical principles and feeling, at least indirectly, no matter what topic 
is being treated. 

So it is with a sense of special joy and satisfaction that OraTE FRATRES 
greets its new and esteemed contemporary, bespeaking for it the prayers 
and loyal support of all our readers." Ad multos annos! 


W. M. D. 
*Published at St. Mary’s Abbey, 528 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. JOSEF A. JUNGMANN, S.J., who 
taught at the Notre Dame liturgical summer school last year, 
is editor of the famous old Zeitschrift fuer katholische T heo- 

logie (Innsbruck), which by many is considered the foremost theo- 
logical review published today; his own authorship of books was 
climaxed in 1948 by the monumental Missarum Sollemmnia, often 
referred to in these pages. — DR. WILLIS NUTTING, lecturer and 
author of How Firm a Foundation and Reclamation of Inde- 
pendence, teaches history at Notre Dame University. The story 
of his conversion from the Anglican ministry forms one of the 
chapters in the recent Road to Damascus, edited by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien. — REV. IvOR DANIEL, parish priest of Prestatyn, North 
Wales, frequently writes articles and reviews for The Catholic 
Herald of London, and is one of the most active (and practical) 
exponents of the liturgical revival in Great Britain. — MARY 
FABYAN WINDEATT now resides at St. Meinrad, Ind.; she is the 
author of numerous Catholic books for children. — FLORENCE 
BERGER with husband and growing family lives on a small home- 
stead near Cincinnati. Her recent book, Cooking for Christ, is one 
of those rare objects that elicit equal praise from the world, the 
flesh and the angels. —MsGR. JOSEPH MORRISON, former presi- 
dent of the Liturgical Conference, is pastor of Highland Park, 
Illinois. 
* 


Fr. Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia has already established 
itself as the standard scholarly treatise on the history of the Mass, 
in which liturgy and theology are expertly integrated. It is good 
news that Benziger Brothers have promised early publication of 
the English translation. 

* 


Until such time as the eagerly awaited English translation of 
Fr. Parsch’s commentary on the Church year, Das Jahr des Heiles, 
will be ready, those who read French can secure the French trans- 
lation, Le Guide dans l’ Année liturgique, from Editions Salvator, 
Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin, France. Paper-bound in five volumes, add- 
ing up to nearly 2400 pages, the set sells for 2400 francs — slight- 
ly less than $7.00. 

* 


And while on the subject of publications: don’t forget The 
Paschal Mystery, the English version of Fr. Louis Bouyer'’s classic 
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exposition of the Holy Week theology and rites, due to appear 
sometime in February (Henry Regnery Co., 20 West Jackson 


| Blvd., Chicago) . 


° 


At a meeting of the executive and program committee of the 
Liturgical Conference, held in St. Louis in early January, it was 
decided that this year’s Liturgical Week (to convene, as usual, in 
the week after the Assumption feast) would offer a program of 
special interest to priests. The character of the Week will remain 
the same: it is meant for all. But priests will have their own ses- 


* sions every morning and afternoon, in which both principles and 


practice will be discussed by experts. This advance notice is aimed 
at priest-readers of O.F., to urge them to plan to attend. Every 
effort will be made to make it worth their while. 


4 


A feature of the Holy Year, of liturgical interest, is the an- 
nouncement that the stational observances will be celebrated with 
extraordinary solemnity throughout the season of Lent. The Holy 
Father may himself preside at St. Sabina on the Aventine, on Ash 
Wednesday. Since one of the chief purposes of the Holy Year is to 
stir up sentiments of penance and atonement, we should this year, 
more than ever before, make faithful use of the lenten Masses to 
unite in spirit with the official stational Masses in Rome. A handy 
aid, for schoolroom use or for posting in vestibules of churches, 
is the Stational Church Map published by Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo. (10 cents each; 25 for $2.00). 


* 

Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., who has been conducting liturgical 
“Layfolks Weeks’’ in the United States for the past five months. 
reported recently in the London Catholic Herald on audience- 
reaction. He had been warned, he says, by American priests, that 
“American congregations just don’t sing. They consider that sing- 
ing is the business of the choir. You'll find them very tough going, 
and you won’t get much out of them.” 


“But I have no hesitation in saying that they were quite as 
responsive as any congregation I have had in England — far better 
than some. . . . The way they are responding confirms me in my 
view that American congregations are grand people to deal with. 
The idea that they will not or cannot sing has no foundation in 
fact... . They are second to none in their interest and enthusiasm 
and spirit of collaboration. It is clear that they like to sing together 
and pray together as a community; if guided and encouraged and 
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given the opportunity they respond whole-heartedly and cease to 
be the ‘silent and detached spectators’ deplored by Pope Pius.” 


* 


Question: “Before Mediator Dei, many authorities claimed it 
were better not to celebrate holy Mass than to do so without a 
server. That no longer seems tenable. How then, if there is no sery- 
er, recite the Confiteor at the foot of the altar: once or twice?” 

Answer: According to §.R.C., 3368, 1, the Confiteor should 
then be said only once (i.e., as in Office, when said alone). 


+ 


In line with our effort to make some of the more popular and 
important seasonal Gregorian chants available to a larger audience, 
for whom Latin will always constitute a stumbling-block, the 
Liturgical Press has just published a four-page leaflet with the tra- 
ditional lenten ‘“Attende Domine’’ in both English and Latin, se 
to modern notation. Price, a penny each. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“THE ETERNAL FEMININE” 
To the Editor: —I am afraid your “Timely Tracts” correspondent (in 
the November issue) has failed to interpret correctly the thoughts that 
are fundamental in Gertrud von Le Fort’s classic Die Ewige Frau. While 


showering richly deserved praise on the valiant women of Grailville he ) 


finds “overtones of pure domesticity” in this book which is a Mariology 
conceived from the depth of the praying soul of a woman who to my 
mind is the greatest living Catholic poet — one, by the way, whose name 
was but recently submitted at Stockholm for the Nobel Prize of literature. 

The book does not “take the American woman out of the battle line 
entirely and send her back into the home,” but on the contrary, it shows 
how woman’s preeminent calling can be integrated with the tasks she 
faces in society. 

Gertrud von Le Fort’s message must be understood in the light of the 
supreme verities of our faith. As the author herself expressed it: “To 
bring about his salvation, all man has to contribute is his readiness to 
give himself up completely. The receptive, passive attitude of the femi- 
nine principle appears as the decisive, the positive element in the Christian 
order of grace. The Marian dogma, brought down to a simple formula, 
means the doctrine of the cooperation of the creature in the salvation of 
the world.” 

Thus Die Ewige Frau is a vision of woman’s part in creation. Its theme 
is woman’s Fiat as an expression of the surrender of all creatures to the 
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will of God. To use the author’s own words: “Surrender to God is the 
only absolute power with which the creature is endowed.” 

The veil symbolizes mystery in von Le Fort’s writings. In this particular 
context it indicates that woman in her innermost being is inaccessible 
when she becomes mother of life, and birth is born out of her depth, in 
silence and solitude. In our day, woman often seems to lose her own image 
by discarding the veil. “The unveiling of woman,” says von Le Fort, 
“always means the breakdown of her mystery.” But “it is always the 
mystery which bears fruit while what is patent and revealed, is an end.” 

Modern man finds it difficult to absorb such thoughts, for he has torn 
off the veil of faith, denied the mystery of life and its transcendent 


' reality. Woman is as lost in the resultant chaos as man. She has given up 


her birthright as it were, by discarding the veil, by forcing her way from 
the depth to the foreground of life. As a result, society is deprived of its 
balance, abandoned to a mere surface activity which spells ruin and blood 
and tears since woman fails to exercise her specific function as mother of 
life, leaving a vacuum where her mystery should bear fruit. 

Today woman, by throwing off the veil, has obtained a perfunctory 
“equality” with man, but has lost much of her healing power. The time 
is near when she will again have to put on the veil, to reconquer her 
mystery, for this suffering world has desperate need of it. The “home” 
is indeed more important than “the battle-line.” As a matter of fact, 
it is the primary battle-line. 

Gertrud von Le Fort has said that “the world can be moved by the 
strength of man, but it can be blessed in the real sense of the word only 


) in the sign of woman.” Should we not pray the Magnificat with such an 


understanding of the mysterium tremendum experienced by the creature 
in the knowledge that only by a complete surrender of ourselves can we 
become instruments of divine creation? Where the Scriptures refer to the 
bride, the symbol always stands for the human soul as the recipient of 
grace. And grace, we know, is the very lifespring of the faith. Faith is the 
free gift of God, through Christ, the heavenly groom, to His bride, the 
human soul. 

C. S. Lewis, in The Problem of Pain, has expressed this same thought 


when he wrote: “Our role must always be that of patient to agent, female 


to male, mirror to light, echo to voice. Our highest activity must be 
response, not initiative. To experience the love of God in a true, and not 
an illusory form, is therefore to experience it as our surrender to His 
demand, our conformity to His desire. . . . Our freedom is only a free- 
dom to better or worse response.” 

In any event: the book will soon be published in an English transla- 
tion, and readers will then be able to judge for themselves about those 
“overtones of domesticity.” 

Basel, Switzerland Max JorDAN 
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“THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN THE LITURGY” 


To the Editor: — A note of thanks to Fr. Howell for his article in the 
December issue. I have been on the lookout for a good development of 
the closing words of Mystici Corporis: “It was she, the second Eve, who, 
free from all sin, original or personal, and always most intimately united 
with her Son, offered Him on Golgotha to the eternal Father for all the 
children of Adam, sin-stained by his unhappy fall, and her mother’s 
rights and mother’s love were included in the holocaust.” Now I have 
found it. 


I hope you will have more articles by Fr. Howell. He has the gift of 
clarifying and inspiring. (His retreat at our seminary was magnifiént.) 
May God permit him long to continue his mission to a Sacrifice-starved 
world! 


St. Paul Seminary A GRATEFUL SEMINARIAN 


To the Editor: — Could you get Fr. Howell to write another article on 
our Lady complementary to that wonderful one in the December issue: 
about our Lady being the prototype also of the other aspect of the laity’s 
role at Mass — the offering of themselves in union with Christ — the 
aspect so stressed in Mediator Dei? I should think this would shed valuable 
light on such a devotion as that to Our Lady of Seven Sorrows, etc. ... 
To one reader, at least, his article was really a key to understanding our 
Lady’s place in everything as I have never understood it before — and I 
thank him very much, and you for publishing it. 
Cambridge, Mass. Mary Perkins Ryan 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FIRST OF THE PURITANS AND THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Rev. Paul R. Rust, O.M.I. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1949. Pp. xiv-270. Cloth, $3.75. 

The year 1949 marks the fourth centennial of the first edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Act of Uniformity passed by the English 
Parliament in January, 1549, made that Book the official service book of 
the church in England and set aside the use of the Catholic missal. Father 
Rust has given us an interesting and well-written account of the events 
which led up to, and inevitably followed, that historic occasion. He has 
taken some pains to demonstrate the protestant and puritan character of 
Cranmer’s reform of the liturgy. This is not exactly a revolutionary idea. 
The Anglican scholar, Dom Gregory Dix, the Abbé Constant have both 
made this view rather well known in recent years. Father Rust’s book will 
undoubtedly reach a wider audience and will serve a useful purpose in 
disseminating the truth and disillusioning those who may think that 
the Book of Common Prayer is essentially Catholic. 
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The key figure in those troubled years that followed Henry VIII's 
break with Rome was Archbishop Cranmer. So long as Henry lived, 
Cranmer was, at least publicly, orthodox in his views on the Mass and 
the sacraments, though there is ample evidence that he was sympathetic 
to the reform. The accession of the boy-king, Edward VI, gave Cranmer 
and the reform party their opportunity to protestantize England, but the 
Archbishop was shrewd enough to see that his object could be accom- 
plished only step by step. The 1549 Book of Common Prayer was a com- 
promise; it was an attempt to impese the Lutheran communion service 
within the framework of the Mass, as the very title implied: “The Lord’s 
Supper commonly called the Mass.” Though carefully eliminating all 


| reference to the sacrifice or oblation, it could, nevertheless, be interpreted 


in a Catholic sense, as Bishop Gardiner showed, much to Cranmer’s an- 
noyance. Such as it was, it satisfied neither the Catholic nor the reform 
party, but it was a definite break with the past and one step forward 
towards the realization of Cranmer’s purpose. In 1552 with the second 
Book of Common Prayer his project is fully realized; the Mass is gone 
and all that remains is a communion service. The puritanical character 
of the Cranmer reform is further evidenced by the systematic destruction 
of altars and images and in the gradual elimination of priestly vestments. 


Father Rust deals also with the Anglican Ordinals of 1550 and 1552 
and shows how Cranmer eliminated from the sacrament of holy orders 
all reference to a sacrificing priesthood. A short chapter discusses the 
Leonine decision on the validity of Anglican orders and the book closes 
with an evaluation of the Catholic movement within the Anglican Church 
during the past century. In a series of twenty-three appendices, there is 
given a number of documents pertinent to the problems discussed in the 
book. The reader will be indced grateful to Father Rust “or the excellent 
bibliography and the useful index which complete this vaiuable study on 
the Anglican liturgy. v. &. &. 


LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ST. BENEDICT. By Pope St. Gregory the 
Great. Translated by Rev. Odo J. Zimmermann, O.S.B., and Rev. Benedict 
R. Avery, O.S.B. St. John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1949. Pp. xv- 
87. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $.90. 

This new translation of St. Gregory’s Second Book of Dialogues was 
undertaken as part of the new series of The Fathers of the Church. Its 
separate publication is intended principally for members and friends of 
Benedictine communities. The preface gives a good explanation of St. 
Gregory’s relation to St. Benedict and his purpose in writing the Life. A 
complete index makes reference easy, while the footnotes are very helpful 
in pointing out time and locations. The use of scriptural references in 
passages which St. Gregory will later compare to incidents in Scripture 
might have been left for the place where comparison is actually made. 
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Little could be desired in the translation itself: it reads very much as if 
St. Gregory wrote the original in English. The best texts and authorities 
are used throughout. R. K. R. 


SAINT BERNARD. Textes choisis et présentés par Etienne Gilson. Plon, 8 


rue Garanciere, Paris, France. 1949. Pp. xliv-329. Paper, 450 fr. 


M. Gilson provides a sketch of St. Bernard’s career, an eloquent resuiné 
of his mystical doctrine, and brief notes on the works he has chosen to 
represent the doctor mellifluus. He uses the luminous translation by the 
seventeenth century feuillant Antoine de Saint Gabriel, with only slight 
changes in orthography and punctuation. Included are a few letters and 
sermons, some chapters from the commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, 
the lovely “Praises of the Virgin Mary,” the characteristic “Steps of Hu- 
mility and Pride,” and the eloquent early work, “On the Love of God.” 
A better, brief introduction to St. Bernard has not formerly come this 
way. D. R. K. 


RELIGIOUS ART FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Emile Male. Pantheon, New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 208. 
48 plates. Cloth, $4.50. 


From his four large volumes on medieval French art and renaissance 
art, that have enjoyed a considerable reputation in Europe since their 
appearance between 1931 and 1941, M. Male has selected passages and 
supplied connecting texts to make a very readable book. Its most striking 
characteristic is the author’s sensitivity to the purposes and ideals of suc- 
cessive periods: here there is no caviling about tastes, but a Catholic appre- 
ciation of the virtues of romanesque and gothic, early and later, of baroque 
exuberance and Hellenic grace; a balance of perception and evaluation that 
is most admirable. 

A clue to this catholicity is discovered in M. Males understanding of 
the influence of liturgy upon medieval arts and crafts. It is this aspect of 
his talent and scholarship that makes M. Hile’s work unusual and unusual- 
ly valuable. 

Such a book is necessarily sketchy, with many a great hiatus. It is good 
to complain of that kind of limitation. The plates are well chosen and 
quite good. Religious Art belongs in all Catholic school libraries, an 
adjunct not only to art courses but to the study of history, catechism, 
and literature. D. R. K. 


BASIC WRITINGS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Whitney J. Oates. Random House Publishers, New York, N. Y: 
1949. 2 vols. Pp. xl-847 and 898. Cloth, boxed, $10.00. 


This is not a new translation but a selected and revised edition of trans- 
lations that were used in the “Select Library of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers.” Two exceptions are the treatises On the Immortality of 
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the Soul and Concerning the Teacher, newly translated by G. C. Leckie. 
The set contains three of St. Augustine’s major works, The Confessions, 
The City of God, On the Trinity, and twelve minor treatises along with 
an analysis of a thirteenth, viz., Ow Free Will. Editor Oates’s general in- 


+ troduction, which gives background on St. Augustine’s life and religion 


and philosophy, is a masterpiece of genuine scholarship and calm object- 
ivity, quite above even a suspicion of sectarianism. 

Given the vastness of St. Augustine’s output, no selection can hope to 
satisfy all customers. The student of the liturgy will, however, be par- 
ticularly diasppointed, because his pet sources are the Sermons. He would 
like to have at least the treatises on Chapter VI of St. John, which gives 
Augustine’s magnificent doctrine of the Eucharist. Moreover, in The City 
of God Oates omits (but gives a synopsis) of the chapters where August- 
ine describes pagan worship and ritual — of interest and importance in 
the study of comparative liturgy. But the greatest disappointment will 
be in the omission (synopsis) of all the chapters but one in Book X of 
The City of God; some of Augustine’s most beautiful texts on the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice are there. 

The set neither duplicates nor supplants the new translations of St. 
Augustine in “The Fathers of the Church” series, but rather presents a 
practical (and affordable) handbook for the study-desk. It is a treasure 
which the student will want to keep at his elbow. Critical and explanatory 
notes are kept at a minimum. It is significant that in Oates’s selection of 
twelve basic minor treatises, there are seven which are not in the prospect- 
us of “The Fathers of the Church:” On the Predestination of the Saints, 


| On the Grace of Christ and on Original Sin, On Nature and Grace, On 


the Spirit and the Letter, On the Profit of Believing, and On the Morals 
of the Catholic Church. It would seem that Oates’s selection represents 
the better appreciation of the “Doctor Gratiae.” R. J. S. 


THE SEVEN STEPS TO SPIRITUAL PERFECTION ACCORDING 
TO ST. GREGORY THE GREAT. By Rev. Gerard G. Carluccio, O. 
S.B. The University of Ottawa Press, Ottawa, Canada. 1949. Pp. 240. 
Cloth, n.p.g. 


The author (G.) is an Ottilien monk of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, 
N. J., and the book is his doctoral dissertation in theology. It is an ex- 
position of St. Gregory’s doctrine on the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. Its 
importance is manifest because St. Gregory was the favorite source of 
documentation for the scholastic (particularly St. Thomas Aquinas’) 
exposition of the seven gifts. G. explains his own title on p. 68: “St. 
Gregory, from a psychological point of view, conceives the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost as the seven steps to spiritual perfection” (cf. also pp. 
205 f.). The title betrays a prepossession for mystical theology in G.’s 
interpretation of St. Gregory and his book may be classified as a study 
in this field. 
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G.’s method of research, which he describes on pages 4 and 74, singles 
itself out for praise. It is the patient, laborious, systematic and com- 
prehensive study of sources, which alone leads to worthwhile contributions 
to theology. The copious and skilful quotations from St. Gregory’s writ- 
ings are proof that G. performed his task exhaustively and well. 

But as regards the presentation of material, there is room for criticism, 
Though we read (pp. 4 and 6) that St. Gregory himself suggested G.’s 
logical division of the material, the book “‘scholasticizes” St. Gregory’s 
wholesomeness mercilessly and is heavily schematic. As a result, there is a 
great deal of repetition and the same texts are quoted over and over. For 
instance the passage In Ezech. Il, Hom. VII, 7 is quoted or cited thirty- 
four times, and Moralia in Job II, 77 twenty-three times. A thorough 
exegesis of these basic texts and of others, like Moralia in Job I, 44 f., 
might have been more like St. Gregory himself than the sawing them up 
and fitting the pieces into the schema. Nevertheless, G.’s style is pleasantly 
lucid. 

With respect to the speculative treatment of the doctrine of the seven 
gifts, we should like to see a satisfactory reconciliation between these two 
theses; firstly, all seven gifts are connected (pp. 62-68); indeed, all 
of them are infused in baptism and confirmation. Then, in the specific 
treatment of each gift, we are led to believe that one comes by them 
successively in measured steps to contemplation. Whatever the answer, 
let us not divide and subdivide the unity of the Holy Spirit. 


Fifield, Wis. REMBERT Sore, O.S.B. 


THE PROPER OF THE MASS SET TO GREGORIAN THEMES. By 
Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., and Rev. Herman J. Koch, McLaughlin & 
Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. Voice copy, cloth, $1.75. Organ copy, cloth, $4.00. 


The authors of these “Gregorian” settings for the proper of the Mass 
express the purpose of “simplifying the chants, keeping the characteristic 
themes, but eliminating the more difficult jubilations.” Their purpose 
almost coincides with that of the Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J., who has 
expressed in recent issues of ORATE Fratres his determination to have a 
set of simplified propers in Gregorian chant. Those who agree with Father 
Howell might hope that the work is already done for him. 

But the simplification in this book takes a different direction. Father 
Howell would strip down the authentic propers of the Vatican Gradual to 
the syllabic chant which is potentially within them, eliminating most 
of the neums. Fathers Green and Koch, on the other hand, use neums at 
the beginning and end of phrases, and simplify the longer phrases by 
using monotones in the middle. 

For the most part, the authors have merely used Gregorian themes, the 
beginnings and endings which occur commonly in the different modes; 
but some of the chants are very close to the authentic chants of the 
Gradual, for example the communion In splendoribus sanctorum of the 
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midnight Mass for Christmas, the introit Resurrexi, the Corpus Christi 
introit Cibavit eos, the communion for confessors Fidelis servus et prudens, 
and the introit Gaudeamus. 

From six to eight Masses are set to each theme, and this reduces the 
labor of preparation, although, as the authors warn, it does not remove the 
need for preparation, especially as certain notes are not used with all 
the texts. In any case, the director must know his chant in order to 
teach these propers to a choir. (According to their foreword, the authors 
were writing principally for children, and evidently had no hope that the 
children would ever be able to sing the authentic propers.) 

“Finally,” say the authors, “the work is comprehensive, including the 
propers for every Sunday, holy day, feast, vigil or feria, on which, accord- 
ing to rubrics, a votive Mass cannot be sung. While simplex feasts are 
not included, most of them will follow the common of the saints. This 
work makes it possible to have a high Mass every day. of the year, if the 
priest so desires.” a 


GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER. By Rev. Joseph Simler, $.M. Grail Pub- 
lication, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1949. Pp. 167. Cloth, $2.00. 


The author, who was superior general of the Marianists from 1876 
to 1905, has packed within the pages of this treatise sound, general prin- 
ciples for the practice of mental prayer, giving a strong emphasis upon 
the initial phase, discursive prayer. He appeals to all Catholics of any 
age and every state of life as his audience, and asks of them but good will 
in order to become proficient in mental prayer through any suitable means 
and method. Explicit mention is made of the Sulpician, Ignatian, Salesian 
and Redemptorist method. 

Great stress is placed upon reaching the prayer of faith and living in 
the presence of God as the end of mental prayer, a point which can be 
taken as including the highest scope of mental prayer in its general sense. 
The Apostles’ Creed is recommended for frequent meditation, a principle 
urgently taught by Father William Chaminade, founder of the Marian- 
ists. Our Blessed Mother is fittingly portrayed as the exemplar of mental 
prayer —an entire chapter (XIX) being devoted to this thought. Of 
interest to the liturgical apostolate is the frequent mention of the liturgy 
as a source of subjects and a model for mental prayer. L.M., S.M. 
ACCEPT, ALMIGHTY FATHER. A Guide for the Preparation of the Cele- 

bration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Vol. I: The Sundays of the Year of 

Our Lord. Prepared by the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, O'Fallon, Mo. 

1949. Pp. 109. Mimeographed, n.p.g. 


So many excellent things have come from the Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood at O’Fallon that the faults of the present volume, pre- 
sented as an aid to the teacher in preparing her children for participation 
in the Sunday Mass, are a double disappointment. 
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Frankly, although I have been preparing children for Sunday Mass for 
years, I am puzzled as to just how this mimeographed book of very brie - 
comments on each part of the Sunday propers throughout the year coulll 
be of use. The book was compiled by many Sisters of the order, and it 
seems possible that there were many different concepts of what the book _ 
should attempt to do, since the comments range from mere parap ot 
of the words of the propers, through “continuities” that place the vario oa 
parts of the Mass in context, so to speak, with the whole, to pious medita= 
tions inspired by individual prayers. 


| 


Many of these comments are excellent in themselves, as far as they go. 
But the sentence or two which makes up most of the comments is surely - 
far too brief to do much for the teacher who is not well versed in they 
liturgy, and at the same time too elementary to be useful to the more: , 
advanced teacher. The comments, it is true, sometimes serve to dra 
attention to analogies, sources, and the like which might otherwise be = 
overlooked; but I cannot help feeling that in most instances the missal_ 
itself says it better, and that where a broader background i is needed, the ~ 
complete St. Andrew’s Missal, for instance, gives all that is found in” 
this volume and a great deal more. tt 


Many excellent ideas are touched on briefly here. Thus an effort is | 
made to connect the Mass texts with the stational churches during Lent | 
and with the divine office throughout the year; the relation of ember” 
days to ordinations is stressed; the lenten Masses are constantly related = | 
to baptism; and one is especially happy to see the emphasis laid on sanc- _ 
tification through Christ in His mysteries rather than through our ~ 
personal moral strivings. But those ideas fail to find an ideal presentation 
here. : 


Perhaps as this manual is revised in use a better format can be found 
(it is notable that the explanations of the Holy Week triduum, where 
each Mass is commented on as a whole, are more effective than the rest — 
of the book, where one sometimes feels that the authors felt they bed 
to find something to say about every single proper prayer, even if it were 
only to repeat the prayer in different words). Or perhaps stronger editorial 
guidance could unify the work and emphasize the points that have too 
often been left implicit here. If there are to be later revisions, as there 
usually are for texts in use, more careful proofreading and collation of © 
pages could also remedy several glaring errors and make the book more 
readily usable, as well as an index or table of contents, or at least running 
heads on the pages. D.C. 
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